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was far from the strength that comes from union. As long kSonly a
handful of Frenchmen knew the refrain of " Vive Henri IV
as only a tiny minority rejoiced in the thought of M. de
shooting the Republican partridges, it was meaningless to talko
the French monarchical tradition: traditions are not the business
of intellectuals, but of the mass of the people; for it is the man in
the street who puts flesh and blood on the skeleton built up by the
ingenious political system of the,theorist.
Barres was incapable of that unworthy affectation of certainty
with which Maurras, for a whole generation, has written and talked
as if the King were on the point of making his entry into Paris any
day now. His Lorraine was more a Platonic pattern laid up in
heaven, than a given political and geographical unit. But if some
of Barr&s's faults as a theorist came from his genius as a writer,
he had too much of the novelist's vision, too much of the spirit of
the observer of men and of man to allow his tendency to be doc-
trinaire to destroy his power of seeing, in his enemies, men who
were formidable and even admirable. So, when he described those
Radicals involved in Panama whom, officially, he had to detest and
despise, he coujd not deny to himself their virtue (in the Latin sense
of the word). In an article on Clemenceau written in 1896, this
sense of artistic justice does not desert him.
"C'est un homme. Considerons avec plaisir cette physionomie
indomptable, son teint jaune et les plans violemment accuses de cette
figure si vivante ou delate le besoin de vous expliquer a vous-meme
ce que vous alliez lui expliquer/'1 The enemies of Barres are not
simple traitors or cowards, or fools or rascals, inexplicably succeed-
ing, despite all their contemptible character, in destroying the army
of the virtuous and enlightened defenders of tradition, always on
the right road, but never victorious. The men who had beaten
Boulanger and saved the Republic were men, formidable by their
courage, their ability, their ill-directed faith.
Of course that is not all they were; the author of Leurs Figures
was as little prepared as Dr. Johnson to let his political enemies
have the best of it. But he was too much of an artist to set up mere
targets to shoot at. So as a myth-maker he could not hope to rival
the author of the new political demonology, Drumont, or later
1 Figaro, 2oth May, 1896, not reprinted. The quotation is from Giraud, op. cit.,
p. 65.
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